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ception of a judiciously selfish being. The latter
being loses the pleasures of virtuous action, but
perhaps he may gain greater pleasures in their room.
He does not develop his whole nature, but if that na-
ture contains totally infelicific passions, the develop-
ment of the whole nature is not to be recommended.
Thus Shaftesbury is unable to reach a conception
of man's nature as a harmony of impulses just on
account of the external point of view which makes
him treat it as an aggregate, though he contends
that it is an organism His ingenious and subtle
account of the relations between the individual
and society does not really go to the root of the
matter, because, after all, it remains a calculus of
the results of action, not an analysis of its nature.
And his view of the affections constituting the
individual system leaves them wanting in the
unity of organic connection. An effort is made,
however, to supply this defect by means of the
reflex affections called the " moral sense," to which
he ascribes an oversight over the other affections
and their resultant actions. In what way, then,
must we regard the nature of this faculty and the
important functions assigned to it?

It was left to Shaftesbury's disciple, Francis
Hutcheson, to elaborate with thoroughness this
conception of the moral sense as a separate faculty.
Hutcheson did not make any important addition